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I. HE RELATIONS OF READING TO PRACTICE. 

A question is raised whether the interpretative reading of 
English classics may not take the place of practice in English 
composition, whether all this labor of essay writing and essay-cor- 
recting may not be dispensed with as unnecessary. We are told 
that we have only to teach pupils to read with penetration and. 
spiritual insight and the power. to write well will come to them of 
itself. Indeed they will express themselves better than if a direct 
attempt should be made to improve their writing through practice 
and criticism. Merely to mention this idea is to open a most delight- 
ful and restful prospect to overburdened teachers of composition. 
None would be more ready than they to embrace the new doctrine 
if only it could be shown that reading trains effectively the very 
same activities which must be employed in writing, and is therefore . 
competent in itself to secure the results which reading and compo- 
sition-practice together have often failed to bring about. Unfor- 
tunately this has not been made clear, and the problem of composi- 
tion is left almost as great a mystery by the advocates of the new 
plan as penmanship and reading were to Dogberry who averred that 
reading as well as writing “comes by nature.” 

That the careful reading of English classics does contribute to 
power in composition goes without saying. Such work, well done, 





1Read at the Joint Conference of the Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club 
and the Association of Teachers of English of the North Central States, 
Ann Arbor, November 27, 1896. 

[ The following extracts bear upon the question discussed in this 
part of the paper.—Epirok. | 
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An ideal examination for admission to college in English would be 
to give each applicant sufficient time to con a passage and get its bearings, 
and then to let him deliver it with voice and gesture. The suggestion of 
course strikes you as ridiculous, it is so impracticable, and you at once 
pigeon-hole it as one of my whimsies; but it will bear discussion ,How 
else could a youth, at a single stroke. as it were, so completely be made to 
give away his lack of culture, his poverty of insight, his scant acquaint- 
ance with the world of ideas, the world of taste, the world of social 
amenties? A pupil who from his childhood has been docile to 
instruction will have developed gentleness of tone, delicacy of vocal 
modulation, lightness of touch in commanding shades of emphasis. 
Moreover a young person’s English is one, indivisible thing. He will not 
read so as to please you today, and iu a few weeks write so as to appall 
you with hideous pen-work. More than that, a young person’s culture is 
all of a piece, and his command of intelligent vocal expression is the 
guage and measure of this culture. Hence, I believe that the much- 
assaulted but hitherto unconquered fortress of bad English in college is 
to be attacked, if it is ever to be taken, on a new side, and that this is to 
be the side of vocal expression, or of reading aloud.—Samusi THURBER, 
Aims and Methods in the Study of Literature, in Education for April, 
1896. 

Weare told that the way to become a good writer is to write; this 
sounds plausible, like many other pretty sayings equally remote from 
fact. No one thinks that the way to become a good medical practitioner 
is to practice; that is the method of quacks. The best way, indeed, to 
become a good writer is to be born of the right sort of parents; thisfunda- 
mental step having been unaccountably neglected by many children, the 
instructor has to do what he can with second or third class material. 
Now a wide reader is usually a correct writer; and he has reached the 
goal in the most delightful manner without feeling the penalty of Adam. 
What teacher ever found in his classes a boy who knew his bible, who 
enjoyed Shakspere, and who loved Scott, yet who, with this outfit, wrote 
illiterate compositions? This youth writes well principally because he 
has something to say, for reading maketh a full man; and he knows what 
correct writing is in the same way that he knows his friends —by intimate 
acquaintance. No amount of mere grammatical and rhetorical training, 
nor even of constant practice in the art of composition, can attain the 
result reached by the child who reads good books because he loves to read 
them. We would not take the extreme position taken by some, that all 
practice in theme-writing is thrown away; but after a costly experience of 
the drudgery that composition work forces on teacher and pupil, we 
would say emphatically that there is no educational method at present 
that involves so enormous an outlay of time, energy and money, with so 
correspondingly small a result. To neglect the teaching of literature for 
the teaching of composition, or to assert that the second is the more 
important, is like showing a hungry man how to work his jaws instead of 
giving him something to eat. In order to support this with evidence, let 
us take the experience of a specialist who investigated the question by 
reading many hundred sophomore compositions in two of our leading 
colleges, where the natural capacity and previous training of the students 
were fairly equal. In one college every freshman wrote themes steadily 
through the year, with an accompaniment of some instruction in rhetori- 
cal principles; in the other college every freshman studied Shakspere, 
with absolutely no training in rhetoric aud with no practice in composi- 
tion. A comparison of the themes written in their sophomore year by 
these students showed that technically the two were fully ona par. This 
is weighty and most significant testimony —Two ways of Teaching 
English, in the Century Magazine for March, 1896, p. 793. 


is rightfully expected to improve the taste for the best forms of 
expression, to teach the potency of words, to widen the vocabulary, 
to train the ear for rhythm. The memorizing of notable selections 
of good prose and poetry ought also to lodge in the minds of pupils 
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certain forms and types and idioms of expression, which will reap- 
pear in their writing. These results are not, of course, the highest 
that come from contact with the English classics, nor are they 
especially to be worked for by the.teacher’ of literature; they come 
indirectly as by-products, while literature is achieving its nobler 
mission of enlarging the sympathies, widening the intellectual hori- 
zon, and informing the spirit. And they are far from providing all 
that is needful for composition. 

There is another kind of reading, which, with confessedly 
modest aims, contributes directly to power in composition. It is 
that kind of reading which goes by the name of rhetorical analysis, 
the kind that is done for discovering literary structure. It points 
out the relations of part to part, it detects the literary expedients 
and devices that are common property. Nearly every teacher of 
composition employs this kind of reading as an aid in teaching how 
the difficulties of writing have been met and overcome. But most 
of us realize that this kind of reading would not pay unless accom- 
panied by practice at every step. For the pupil’s difficulties are not 
always capable of identification in the finished work of the masters 
of speech. A single sentence in a masterpiece may and usually does 
represent the conquest of a dozen such crude difficulties as are 
besetting the pupil all at the same time. It is only as the pupil is 
learning by practice and criticism just what his own faults are that 
he is helped to a decent self-expression by a close examination of 
models. 

This kind of reading and study is not, however, contemplated 
by the term interpretative reading. I do not understand that term 
to mean a study of the gross and trivial matters of grammatical and 
rhetorical structure,—these are to be left to take care of themselves, 
nor does the term denote what is generally understood by the 
critical reading of an author,—that is too coldly intellectual, and, 
moreover, resorts sometimes to analysis,— which is forbidden. a 
understand by interpretative reading a sympathetic and soulful 
rendering of the lines of an author by the teacher in the presence of 
the class, the teacher’s voice to perform the magic work of inducing 
in the pupils’ minds full spiritual appreciation of the work in hand. 
By this process of listening to quantities of the finest literature, 
adequately vocalized, pupils are to become not only good readers 
but good writers. Now I am far from denying that this kind of 
reading has great value. All reading and hearing of good litera- 
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ture, every growth in culture and knowledge and experience, cannot 
fail to contribute in some degree, to language power. But it does 
not follow because certain indirect results of reading increase the 
ability to write, that no direct instruction should be given in the art 
of writing. 

Neither interpretative reading nor any other kind of reading 
can take the place of practice in writing, for writing requires the 
exercise of certain powers which reading does not effectively compel 
to action when action is demanded of them. These powers are the 
same, in kind, for the beginner in composition as for the masters of 
the art. Like the master, the beginner having found his subject 
must contemplate it from one or several points of view, and this 
contemplation must end in an analysis of what he sees with the 
bodily or mental eye. Analysis involves and leads to a use of his 
powers of selection; he must choose those elements of his subject 
that invite his interest and that will be useful to him. He must not 
only choose them; he must abstract them, must take them out of 
the relations in which he finds them and must contemplate them by 
themselves. Here, if he possesses any imagination at all, a syn- 
thesis of fhe elements which he has selected and abstracted will 
begin. Imagination will lead him to discover relations among the 
elements selected and abstracted; it will lead him to organize them 
as their discovered relations dictate; it will sometimes compel him 
to re-organize them and to go back to a re-contemplation of the 
original subject in order to select and abstract new elements whose 
presence is felt while imagination is at work. These are the powers 
that. must be trained and exercised in order that writing may be done. 
Whether recognized or not they are present in the act of composition. 

How far are these powers trained by reading? Provided the 
pupil is attentive to what he reads or hears, is actively contempla- 
tive, is directed what to look for, reading will help to train his 
powers of selection and abstraction. He will learn to detect the 
elements of a thought or of a situation which have been selected and 
abstracted by the author read. This much would seem to be neces- 
sary for understanding and appreciating what is read, even were 
power in writing not sought or expected as a collateral result. So 
far as the pupil is trained to read in this way, his powers of com- 
position are also trained. Likewise reading trains the pupil’s 
imagination to the extent that the pupil may re-image what has 
been constructively imagined by another. One of the most effective 
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means of ensuring the active exercise of these powers of selection, 
abstraction, and imagination, in the reading of English Classics, so 
far as they can be exercised by reading at all, is to make oral and 
written re-productions, outlines, abstracts; and thought-analyses, a 
necessary adjunct of the reading work. The teacher of reading who 
neglects these obvious helps to understanding and appreciation can 
not be sure that real reading has been done at all. 

For training in composition, however, the preparation afforded 
by this kind of work, valuable though it be, is entirely insufficient. 
The application of selection, abstraction and imagination to ele- 
ments already selected, abstracted and imagined by another is a very 
different thing from their application to a subject, thought, or set 
of circumstances which must be confronted for the first time. The 
reproductive process falls short of the creative process. The training 
of the powers named can be carried much further than the reading- 
class, with its narrow-range of subsidiary written work, permits. 
There is much more to composition than is involved in apprehending 
ideas already organized and in re-stating these orally or in writing. 
The power to organize his own ideas, in written or oral speech, the 
power to deal with situations of which he is himself a vital part,— 
this is the power which composition-training seeks to develop in the 
pupil, and which practice in writing and speaking on subjects within 
the range of his own observation and experience can alone ade- 
quately call into activity. Those who would abolish direct attempts 
to teach composition, who believe that reading may profitably sup- 
plant practice in writing, take no account of this, the most essential 
function of composition-work. To them, instruction in composition 
means merely sentence-tinkering, form dissociated from thought, 
writing for the sake of writing. They lose sight of the immense 
gain which is made when a pupil is led, through interest, to con- 
template a familiar subject or set of circumstances from his own 
point of view, is induced to exercise at first hand his powers of selec- 
tion, to abstract the essential elements of a situation, to unify and 
reorganize, through the exercise of his imagination, the elements 
which he has chosen as related, pertinent, and significant. 

Reading of one kind and another is better taught in the schools 
to-day than ever before. The pupil is brought into direct con- 
tact with larger quantities and more varieties of good reading mat- 
ter than he met in the days when the school reader furnished the 
sole supply. It is possibly a fact that much of the reading work 
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might be made more thought-provoking. more creative in the sense 
of inspiring to further thought. Nevertheless, if the theory be true 
that reading is the sole or the main instrumentality in producing 
good writers, high school freshmen might reasonably be expected, 
after their eight years of reading in the grades where writing has 
been neglected, to show considerable proficiency in composition; 
and the college freshman after four years of additional contact with 
good literature in high schools where composition- work is in theory 
the business of everybody and in reality is the business of nobody, 
ought not to be so utterly unable to express himself adequately on 
subjects that should be perfectly familiar to him. 

What such pupils need is not less reading but more practice in 
written and oral composition. Certainly there is need of constant 
attention to the pupil’s use of English in all of his classes. There 
is not a subject in the curriculum of any school in which the instruc- 
tion would not gain in clearness and accuracy if good English were 
insisted upon; and it should be part of the business of every teacher, 
whatever his subject, to help his pupils to a better self-expression. 
We cannotwafford, however, to let the movement for good English 
stop here. We must avail ourselves of every means for developing 
language-power; and that which experience has proved to be most 
helpful is practice under wise and inspiring direction. 


Il. THE STATEMENT OF COMPOSITION TOPICS. 


I shall require but a minute or two more in which to bring for- 
ward my second problem. Whenever the question of arousing 
interest in composition-writing is raised, the answers offered usually 
have to do with the sources from which topics should be drawn. 
One says, “base the topics exclusively on the English Classics read 
by the class,” but the practical result of this, in most schools, has 
been to confine the composition work within very narrow lines, and, 
in many schools, to train the pupil in only one of the types of dis- 
course, the so-called critical essay. I have elsewhere made the 
attempt to show how this source of topics might be more exten- 
sively utilized, and a greater variety of composition-types secured.’ 
Another advocates making the composition-work auxiliary to the 
work of the pupil in all his other studies, history, botany, physics, 
Latin, etc. Where this is exclusively the practice, the result often 
is (though it should not be necessarily so) that the compositions are 





1 Haglish in the High Schools, Ohio State University Publications, 
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decidedly “bookish,” lack all originality of method and statément; 
one “report” is very like all the rest. This conference has, I think 
wisely, sanctioned the growing practice of drawing a share of the 
topics from the life about the pupil, from his observation and expe- 
rience, while providing also that a considerable share shall be based 
on the literature read. Topics calling for the first-hand exercise of 
the pupil’s powers of observation certainly afford most excellent 
training. 

The choice of topics for compositions is not so important how- 
ever as the way in which they are stated and conditioned. If our 
object is to train the power of seeing and expressing relations, of 
grasping in imagination the meaning and total significance of a 
number of details, the statement of the topics should, if possible, 
suggest a typical situation in real life. And if we wish to enlist 
the personal interest of the writer in his work, the statement of the 
topics should suggest a personal relationship to the situation, of the 
one who is to write. Moreover it should suggest a particular reader 
or set of readers who are to be brought into vital relationship with 
the situation. Pupils require the definite statement of these things 
in the topics, in order to form the habit of forethought, of writing 
with a purpose, of choosing an advantageous point of attack. The 
composition topic that suggests a problem for solution calls into 
activity all of the resources of the pupil. 

To illustrate, the topics should be not merely “A description of | 
this city,’—that does not characterize either writer or reader, nor 
does it suggest any purpose in the description, or reason for writ- 
ing at all. Make a problem of it and personal interest is enlisted. 
It might read (in exaggerated form) “A description of this city 
written by a property-owner to induce a retired farmer to take up 
his abode among us, with some account of our superior educational 
advantages.” The subject should read, not “ Foreign Missions,” 
but (for instance) “An attempt to induce a business man who has 
never given Foreign Missions any consideration, to contribute to 
their support;’’ not “Bee-keeping,” but ‘‘ Would bee-keeping be 
profitable to the farmers of this county ?—written for the Farmer’s 
Institute by a student of the Agricultural College;” not “ My favor- 
ite book,” but “The story of my favorite book retold to interest a 
friend who does not care much for books and reading.” Topics 
stated in this extended form present a real social situation to be 
attacked. They compel the pupil to recognize the specific character 
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of the situation. They invite him to forethought, require him to 
select wisely and to grasp the situation, or a related set of cireum- _ 
stances, in imagination. They involve himself as part of the situa- 
tion, furnish him with a point of view and a purpose, and remind 
him of the hearer to whom he must direct his words. In dealing 
with such a subject the pupil is dealing with a practical problem. 
He is doing what he will have to do every day of his life in his 
dealings with men. 

I do not think it necessary, or possible, that topics should 
invariably be put in this extended form. Enough of this work 
should, however, be done to cultivate the habit of treating all sub- 
jects in a more specific way than is possible with the stock subjects 
often assigned. A sufficient number of typical situations should be 
attacked to enable the pupil to discover, by practicing, that there are 
typical literary ways of meeting these situations; that there are cer- 
tain classes of these that call for one method of approach, and cer- 
tain other classes that call for another. Moreover, he might learn not 
only to identify the structural forms of good prose,—a thing which 
he often fails to learn by rhetorical analysis,—but to identify the 
structural forms selected as functions of the situation to be attacked, 
and he might in time come to see that the English structure which 
he uses in a particular case must be used advisedly, its choice or 
rejection being determined by the function it is expected to fulfill. 
The grammatical, rhetorical, and logical forms of expression 
employed would thus demand, in any given case, their full expla- 
nation in the use to which they were to be put. 

And here we should have a fair test for criticizing student work 
with a view to helping the student to a better self-expression. The 
minutest criticism made would find its sufficient reason in a better 
statement of the thought in view of the particular situation pre- 
sented and the particular reader and writer designated; and even 
questions of punctuation would acquire importance as thought- 
questions, rather than as form questions. The whole system of 
criticism would become more helpful to the pupil because it would 
rest on a more reasonable foundation.’ 





1The extended statement of certain classes of topics has been tried, 
with gratifying results and with enhancement of the student’s interest, 
at the University of Michigan and Ohio State University, during the last 
three years. 
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